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“Of course she would—what else could I expect ?”—p. 34, 
A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 


T was a bitterly cold day in January, the snow | of the compass at once, was bringing down fresh 
lying two feet deep, in its most abominable | drifts and avalanches from the roofs and chimney- 
form of whitey-brown slush in the streets; while | pots above. 
& piercing gale, blowing from all the four quarters; In Pall Mall—that centre of the fashionable 
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West End during the London season—desolation 
now reigned supreme. Not a single private car- 
riage, not an.omnibus, or even a tradesman’s 
cart, to be seen; scarcely even a stray cab. would, 
at long intervals, pass along, slowly and heavily 
dragging its way, with an extra horse attached, 
tandem-wise, in front, struggling and flounder- 
ing at every step; while there, deserted, in the 
middle of the street, a heavily-loaded coal-wagon 
stood, stuck fast, the exhausted horses of which 
had been, after long and unavailing struggles, 
unhooked and driven home by their despair- 
ing driver; and its freight—just now doubly 
valuable—thus left to become the spoil of chance 
marauders. 

Though now only between three and four o’clock 
in the afternoon, there is no noise or sound of life 
to be heard—except, perhaps, that of the hoarse 
voices of four or five great hulking fellows, who, 
having assembled in the gin-shop round the corner, 
have, on this occasion only, assumed the character 
of working men. Some of them with bran-new 
spades, from which they have not even taken the 
trouble to rub off the chalk shop-marks, are now 
howling out the dismal, though not wholly untrue, 
chorus of: “ Poor men are we, starving at home 
because we’ve got no work to do!” not that they 


. . . | 
ever have, or would do it, even if it were offered | 


them. 

Besides these impostors, there are not half a 
dozen other persons to be descried in the whole 
length and breadth of that, at other times, well- 
populated thoroughfare. 

Though mark that poor shivering wretch, who 
creeps along, trying in vain to wrap her scanty 
rags more closely round her, and then, with an 
eager and wistful look cast round,  slinks into 
the side-door of. the afore-mentioned gin-palace, 
where the frozen-out gentlemen hold their head- 
quarters, there to drown, for a time at least, the 
bitter pangs of cold and hunger in the draught 


of fatal oblivion, which she will pay for with | 


the sixpence but now begged, with a torrent of 
lies, cant blessings, and protestations, from that 


young gentleman, who has just waded, ankle- | 
deep, across the street, and is now standing to | 


watch where she will go from the steps of his 
club. 

“Of course she would,” he says to himself, 
reproachfully; “what else could I expect? But 
was I not wrong and weak to give the poor 
wretch the means? Even while she was swearing 
that she wanted bread for her starving children 
at home, didn’t I know that she was lying as 
[ listened to her? I feel quite sure that this 
address, which she has given me in Westminster, 
is false, and indeed thought so, even while taking 
the trouble to write it down. I might be cer- 
tain that any money I gave her would be spent 


in gin; and yet I gave it. My real motive was, 
as usual, my own selfishness and personal satis- 
faction, for which £ have given a fellow-creature 
the means ef her own destruction, when I ought 
to have had the firmness to refuse it;—and yet 
the poor wretch may now obtain a few hours’ 
reprieve from her abject want and suffering ; 
but at what a price! I am an ass, weak, and 
false to mine own avowed principles; and feel 
that I ought to be ashamed of myself.” 

Thus soliloquised, in severe self-reproof, the 
Hon. Sydney Welworth, as he stamped the snow 
from off his gaiters and thick shooting-boots, and 
passed into the spacious morning room of his club, 
changing the dreariness of the street, and bitter- 
ness of the climate, through which he had been 
| struggling without, for an almost similar solitude 
| within, though in point of atmosphere affording 
| a striking contrast, which, in the exactly opposite 
| extreme, was perhaps even more trying and over- 
whelming to the senses. 

Tn the vast and luxuriantly-furnished saloon in 
| which he now found himself, there was, indeed, an 
| equally desolate aspect of empty space and un- 
| wonted silence; but the intense heat which struck 
‘him as he passed in at the door was, for the 
| moment, almost stifling. 

|. Already at that early hour lighted up with 
flaring lamps and chandeliers innumerable, while 
| there was blazing in the huge fireplace at each end 
| of the room a furnace, at which an ox might almost 
‘literally be roasted whole, it was not much 
| wonder that the thermometer on the centre table 
| should actually mark the temperature a degree or 
| two above eighty. 

| The only visible inhabitants of this vast solitude 
| were two crusty old gentlemen, who seemed either 
| to have quarrelled, or else, never having chosen to 
make each other’s acquaintance, had been sitting 
each at his own separate fireside through the whole 
day, without exchanging a word, dozing over the 
papers, or only varying the monotony of their 
silent existence by alternately ringing the bell, at 
'an average of about twenty minutes’ interval, for 
“more coals.” 

This was apparently the only one point of 
sympathy between them, unless it was when 
they both looked round, with a simultaneous 
' scowl and shudder, as Sydney Welworth came in 

through the swing doors, bringing with him a 
momentary gust of fresh air, to say nothing of 
a moral atmosphere of beaming good humour, 
which seemed to. have the effect of making them 
both look even more sour than before. 

Under the impression that these two were the 
only inmates of this almost tropical desert, the 
young man was turning to the newspaper desk for 
the last news, when he was almost startled by a 
deep sigh, amounting nearly to a groan of distress, 
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which proceeded from the further corner of the 
room, and he then perceived a third individual, 
crouched in the depths of one of the large morocco 
lounging-chairs, handsomely, not to say elaborately, 
dressed, but whose well-formed features, as he lifted 
up his fine face from his folded arms, in which it 
had been buried, betrayed an expression of despair 
and misery quite unmistakable, and really pitiable 
to look upon. 

“Why, Archie, my dear fellow!” was Sydney’s 
amazed greeting, as he recognised a friend in 
this most melancholy being, “ what on earth has 
happened to you? Who would have thought of 
seeing you in town at this time of year? though, 
by the way, I suppose there will be lots of you 
hunting fellows coming up in a day or two, 
frozen out from the shires, if this awful weather 
is to continue. But has anything dreadful hap- 
pened, that you are looking so awfully down?” 

“T have given up hunting; I haven’t got a 
horse,” replied Archie Scott, with another doleful 
sigh. “I sent them all in to Tattersall’s just 
before Christmas, where they sold for nothing; 
but it is not that that I care about.” 

“ Well, what are you going to do with yourself, 
then, this winter ?” 

“Either cut my throat, hang, or drown myself, 


I haven’t quite made up my mind which; my | 


predilection was rather in favour of the latter, 
only, before I had quite made up my mind, the 


Serpentine was frozen over, so now I must wait; | 


but I shall put myself out of my misery before 
long, in some way or other, for it is more than I 
can bear;” and the poor fellow’s voice quavered, 
and the sides of his mouth drew down with a 


miserable expression of despair, as if he really | 


meant what he said. 
“ Stuff, man—stuff! don’t talk in that ghastly 
fashion, even in joke,’ remonstrated Sydney; 


“but tell me, now, really what is the matter with | 


you, and what sort of troubles you are labouring 
under.” 

“Every sort; I tell you, 
able beast alive. I really 
I shall go mad, when I sit 
troubles !” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear fellow! you want 
change of scene. Why don’t you go abroad— 
I know you are fond of travelling—or make a 
round of country visits? You have’ hundreds 
of friends, all only too glad to see you; or, at 
any rate, make a start somewhere and get some 
occupation, or, if you sit here in the dumps all 
day, you will soon grow into the chrysalis state 


I am the most miser- 
think, sometimes, that 
and brood over all my 


of one of those old fogies by the fireplace, whose 


only use in this world is to be a warning and a 
beacon to men of our age. Why don’t you go 


to the concert to night? I hear there is a first- 
rate one.” 





| “ Concert, indeed!” answered Archie, in disgust, 
| “there is nothing in this world I hate like a 
| concert; besides, I couldn’t afford it, even if I 
eared to do so. I tell you that I am ruined, 
and a beggar! A concert, indeed! as if that could 
alleviate heavy trials like mine! Don’t talk in 
that unfeeling way to a poor fellow; and as to 
travelling, even if I could afford that, which I 
cannot, I tell you, it would not do me the slightest 
good. I have, as you say, been all over the world, 
and I don’t think I have ever seen anything worth 
| remembering yet, though I am not so old as I 
know I look. Yet I began life very early with a 
fixed determination to try every pleasure and 
excitement that exists, and I don’t think that 
you can easily mention any that I have not tried; 
and there is not one of them I should ever care to 
try again, even if I had the means of doing so, 
| which 1 tell you, I have not, for now I am 
a pauper, and that has settled me. Until then, 
though everything else had proved rotten and 
unsatisfactory, there was always hope, you ‘know, 
at the bottom of the cup; but now that is gone, 
and everything else gone with it!” 

“Tn fact,” said Sydney, hardly in as sympathis- 
ing tones as he might have used, “you are, as 
you justly say, thoroughly blasé and used up, and 
seem to have outrun your income. Well, there is 
ino doubt that is a nuisance: still, things may 
' come fight in time, and might have been worse. 
I thought when I saw you in such grief, there was 
| something much worse the matter—that some 

near relation was dead, or 3 

| Dead! I wish that was only just all that had 
| happened,” exclaimed Archie, brisking up a bit. 
“I have only one near relation in the world, my 
| old uncle, Lord Trencher. He will be sixty-nine 
next birthday, and had nearly died, the year before 
last, of diphtheria; but instead of doing so, he 
recovered, and then married the young woman 
whom the doctor had recommended from the 
hospital to nurse him through his illness!” 
And here the ill-used Archie brought his fist 
down upon the table before him with a bang 
which made the lamps rattle and rock again, 
and so startled both the old gentlemen at their 
respective fire-sides, that each, springing up from 
| his chair, rung, and ordered more coals simul- 
taneously. 

“But what has your noble uncle done, or is he 
going to do, for yeu?” inquired Sydney. “I always 
thought that you were declared heir to all his 
large estates, as well as his title.” 

“ So I was, of course,” replied the other. “The 
old swindler! what has he done for me, do you 
|ask? Why, my lady very soon made him give 

me my congé from Trencher Castle, which I have 
| from a boy always been brought up to look upon 
as my home; and now he—or rather she—has 
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written to say that she will pay my debts, and 
settle an allowance of—what do you suppose upon 
me?—why, a beggarly £500 a-year! What is 
the use of such an allowance as that to me! A 
man cannot be expected to live upon £500 a-year, 
you know! But that is actually how I am left, 
high and dry! I have sold my horses, as I tell 
you; no one can hunt upon £500 a-year, you 
know. I never did much care for shooting; 
besides, I have now not an acre of land, or a cover 
to shoot through, so I gave both my guns to my 
valet, when I sent him about his business. One 
cannot keep a valet on £500 a-year, of course! 
Indeed, I cannot imagine how one can get on 
at all, on such an absurd pittance. 

“But it is not the poverty I think so much 
about, as the want of occupation—an object— 
an interest in life: that is, you see, what my 
hopes and expectances used, to a certain extent, 
to supply; but now they are all knocked on 
the head. I sold out of the army two years 
ago, when my regiment was last ordered to 


Aldershott, because with my expectations, and | 


the just then critical state of that old fellow’s 
health, I saw no use in going down to that 
horrid place, to be broiled alive in the sun, or 
choked with the dust, for nothing. I took that 
step without consulting my uncle, and he chose 
to take offence at my doing so; and though we 
did not actually quarrel on the subject, I shall 
always think he let that hospital nurse marry 
him half out of spite to me. I wish now, with 
all my heart, that I had stuck to soldiering, for 
then the parades and duty gave one a regular 
daily occupation—something to do; instead of 
which, here am I now, without means, without 
a home, without any interest or object in life, 
having nowhere to go, but moonying from my 
lodgings to this dreary club, or from this club 
back to my dreary lodgings, the most miserable 
and unfortunate wretch in existence! 


“How any one can exist in London at this | 
Until I came | 


time of year I cannot imagine. 
myself into this dismal state, I had no idea that 
anybody ever did; and yet, by the way, you 
seem to do so, and still look jolly and happy, too, 
under the circumstances. But, tell me, what 
on earth do you find to do with yourself at this 
time of year, when there is no park and no 
one to speak to? I have noticed you several 


times come bustling in and out of this place, | 


or going ahead in the street below, as if you 
were busy, and really enjoyed being so. I do 


wish, my dear fellow, you would tell me what 
it is, and, if I can, let me try to help you.” 
“Well, we will see if you really mean what you | 
say,” answered Sydney, cheerily, “and are indeed 
in the miserable state you describe yourself to 
be in. If you like to come along with mé now, 


I may, perhaps, be able to put you in the way 
of something to occupy you, at any rate, and, 
perhaps, even interest you enough to make you 
forget your troubles.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, I shall indeed be grateful 
to you! But where am I to go with you?” 

“ Close by here.” 

“What are you going to set me to do?” 

“ Come and see.” 

“* When P” 

“ Now, directly; as it happens, I am myself due, 
at four o’clock, at the very place to which, of all 
others, according to your own account, you need 
an introduction; so wrap that elaborately fur- 
lined coat of yours about you, and let us be off, 
for I ought to be there now.” 

Leaving the two old gentlemen to themselves, 
to snooze by their respective fires in peace, the 
two friends, making their way through the snow, 
across Pall Mall, and round the nearest corner of 
St. James’s Square, in less than five minutes 
found themselves at the entrance of a small shop, 
on the doorpost of which was stuck up a board, 
|on which was printed in large letters, “The 
Society for the Relief of Distress.” 

“Oh, really, Welworth! this is too bad of 
you!” exclaimed Captain Scott, relapsing into his 
most despondent tones, “and I don’t see the fun 
of it. To bring any one out in this horrible 
weather, just for the pleasure of a stupid ‘sell’ like 
this! I do detest such practical jokes, and so I 
tell you, and wish you a good afternoon; but next 
time, if you please, choose some one else to play 
off your tricks upon;” and the captain was 
walking off in high dudgeon. 

“Nonsense,” said Sydney; “I am playing 
no joke, I tell you. This is the place where 
you will find exactly what you want, if you will 
| only trust me as a friend, and come up. You 
| tell me that you are in distress, and I have 
brought you to a place where, I know, you will 
find relief.” 

“Yes, I am in distress, sure enough; but, 
| though I am, so to speak, ruined, and a beggar, 

in comparison to what I was, and always had 
| looked to be, still, one cannot come and apply, 
| like a regular mendicant pauper, at a charitable 
institution like this, when one has £500 a-year 
| you know: though, of course, it is such an 
absurdly small sum to talk about living upon.” 

| Well, never mind that,” said Sydney, “you 
| can but come up and see what they can do for 
you.” 
| « Why, we should only find a set of old fellows, 
with long faces and white chokers, who will think 
we have gone up on purpose to chaff them, and 
very likely give us in charge to the police. I 
don’t mind fun sometimes, when I am in my 
proper spirits, but, as I tell you, I hate practical 
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joking; it’s low, and not gentlemanly, in my 
opinion.” 

“Only just come and see. You will probably 
find some old acquaintances of your own up there ; 
and I will promise you that there shall be no long 
faces amongst them.” 

“Why, is it not a Jew’s,” inquired Archie, 
suddenly jumping at a new conclusion, “who 
lends money to-the distressed? Is it? I never 
have yet been driven to that sort of thing; 
though, reduced to the penury I now am, there 
is no knowing what one may come to; s0, 
perhaps, I may as well come in and make the 
Israelite’s acquaintance.” 

Sydney Welworth was so immensely tickled at 
the very idea of his friend’s new suggestion, that, 
as he led the way up the narrow staircase, he 
shook the whole place with his violent peals of 
laughter, from which he had scarcely recovered 
his breath or composure as they entered a very 
small, and low room, on the first floor, or, as 
it really was, entresol, where there were already 
assembled six or seven gentlemen, of various ages, 
seated in a business-like manner round the table, 
among whom Captain Scott, rather to his amaze- 
ment, recognised two Guardsmen of his ac- 
quaintance—a young baronet, who was a distant 
connection of his own, and, next to the latter, a 
gentleman who, though not a personal ac- 
quaintance, he knew well enough by sight as one 
of the smartest men about town, whose phaeton 
was the best turn-out in the park, that previous 
season. 

Archie Scott having been introduced by his 
friend, and shaken hands with those whom he 
knew, the little conclave, which had been tem- 
porarily disturbed by the rather noisy and un- 
business-like entrance of the still highly amused 
Sydney, were called to order by their chairman, 
a noble lord, who requested the latter to take his 
place at the table, and though rather audibly 
demurring at the stranger being allowed to remain 
while business was going on, yet seeing that he 
was recognised by the majority of the party, so far 
gave in as to allow him to occupy a chair by the 
fire, while they resumed their deliberations on the 
several cases brought before them. 

Several letters were read aloud in their turns 
by one of the Guardsmen, who, with a desk before 
him, seemed to act as the secretary of the com- 
mittee, either giving a short report of the state of 
poverty and destitution in various districts of the 
metropolis, or perhaps describing individual cases 





of distress visited and reported upon by the 
writers, but all, almost without exception, urgently 
requesting funds for further and immediate 
distribution. 

Each demand or petition was then strictly 
discussed, sometimes, it is true, in somewhat 
familiar, not to say unbusiness-like tone, by some 
of the younger members of the committee, in 
regard to the genuineness of the cases, or the 
relative discretion of the almoners, and then 
different sums of £20, £30, £50, and—in some few 
very urgent instances—even £100, were voted as 
grants to be sent to the various districts, accord- 
ing to the relative amount of distress and the 
number of the population in each, which par- 
ticulars they seemed to have all ready for them 
set forth on the paper containing the agenda, 
which was lying before the chairman, in a way, 
which at first astonished and then began to 
interest Archie Scott considerably. 

When the business was disposed of, and the 
members were rising from their seats, Sydney 
begged leave to stop them for one moment, as he 
had a case of real distress to report, which was not 
on the paper, and, to poor Archie’s great confusion, 
he introduced hima to his old and new friends as 
being in the greatest possible distress, and an 
applicant for any relief which it was within their 
power to afford him. With a trifle of more than 
perhaps fair exaggeration, he then described how 
his friend had been induced to come and ask 
their kind assistance, under the impression that 
he was about to be introduced to one of those 
benevolent members of the Hebrew persuasion 
who kindly accommodate ingenuous and confiding 
youths by temporary loans, or by discounting 
their bills at a trifle of sixty per cent.; but 
though they might not be able or willing to ac- 
commodate his gallant friend quite in that way, 
yet still they might perhaps be able, by putting 
new interests and untried pursuits of pleasure 
in his way, to do something for him, at least, in 
dissipating the feeling of ennui and depression 
with which he was at present devoured. This, 
he was quite sure, they would be only too glad, 
on his recommendation, to do; and he therefore 
begged now to propose, that his friend, Captain 
Archibald Scott, late of her Majesty’s Piebald 
Light Dragoons, be appointed almoner, to act 
for the Society for Relief of Distress, in the best 
district at present vacant in the eastern part of 
London. 

(To be continued.) 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL AT THREE O’CLOCK. 


WAS near that reverend chancel, 
While yet the evening sun 
Poured through the glowing window, 
Ere the anthem had begun ; 





Where banner, sword, and helmet 
Told of the hard-fought day, 

And sculptured marble pointed 
Where warriors’ ashes lay ; 


And silence fell one moment, 
And heads were bowed in prayer, 
And the preacher’s words of blessing 
Fell like incense on the air. 


Then woke the grand old organ,* 
Uprose the choir beneath, 


And the banners waved above them 
With the tempest of its breath. 


Oh, that sounding burst of glory ! 
Like an echo from heaven it came, 
Like a voice from the Mighty Presence, 
Like a breath of the great “I Am,” 


And I thought of white-robed thousands, 





In phalanx deep and broad, 


| With their banners hung for ever 


In the armoury of God; 


Bowing their veiléd faces 

*Neath the shade of the victor’s palm, 
While their choral hallelujahs 

Rise for ever round the Lamb. 








THE NAMELESS 


* Alas, my brother! round thy tomb 

In sorrow kneeling, and in fear, 

We read the pastor’s doom 

Who speaks and will not hear. 
The grey-haired saint may fail at last, 
The surest guide a wanderer prove ; 

Death only binds us fast 

To the bright shore of love.” 


HE story of the man of God, who 
came out of Judah to prophesy | 
& against the altar of Jeroboam, is 
commenced in 1 Kings xiii, and 
completed, 350 years after, in 2 
It is thus associated with the rising | 





Kings xxiii. 


‘and the falling of Jeroboam’s schismatical reli- | 


gion. The kingdom had just been severed into 


two parts, in one of which was the authorised | 


place of wors.ip. To prevent the ten tribes from | 
going up to the capital of his rival to worship there | 


in Solomon’s temple, Jeroboam set up golden calves | | 


at Dan and Bethel—Dan, associated with Micah’s 


teraphim, and Bethel—of which it was remem- | 


bered that Jacob had said, “This is none other 
than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.” There a new order of priests burned 
incense to the invisible God under the similitude 
of a calf that eateth hay; for Jeroboam had 
imported from Egypt this symbol, so agreeable to 
the feelings of a pastoral nation. And now it was 


to Bethel to worship God under the form of a calf. 


PROPHET OF JUDAH.t+ 


| This is a species of idolatry which will always 
| have its votaries. It is none other than the wor- 
| ship of what constitutes our wealih, to which we 
do a service more lowly and untiring than was 
| ever offered to Jehovah. Men are made to worship 
| something; they must have some correlative to 
the innate spirit of adoration; and that faculty of 
, the mind out of which philosophers are able to 
construct the majestic truth that there exists a 
Divine Being, may either lift men to the heights 
| of spiritual religion, or may cast them grovelling 
at the feet of an idol. They will go up to Jeru- 
| Salem to worship Him who “remaineth a King 
for ever,” if they be not intercepted on the way 
| by this calf of gold—symbol of a people’s wealth : 
and this they are content to make the end of their 
journey, haply to be made its priests. 

About this pernicious idol the hosts of Israel 
were keeping their feast. A novelty in religion 
attracts far more devotees than the old routine of 
the temple and the law; a false form of religion is 
more attractive than a true; and if God would 
only consent to be worshipped under the form of 
a golden idol, heaven would be dense with the 
smoke of the incense with which this golden 
divinity would ever be adored. And now the 
gorgeous religious service is proceeding. Jero- 


_boam stands beside the altar, well fitted by 
probably the time of the feast, which .was sub- | 
stituted for the ancient passover; and the people— | 
for their wealth consisted in cattle—had come up | 


the years he has spent in Egyptian exile to 
perform the solemn rites as priest and king. 
The vague forms of priests assisting swim in 
the clouds of incense which, in the midday sun, 


* In St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, an anthem always follows the sermon. 


tT One of the many traditions as to the name of “the man 


of God who came out of Judah,” is that he was Iddo the Seer. 


But in Holy Wiit he is nameless: the historian out of ,tenderness conceals his name ; and by those at Bethel he seems to have 
been unknown. 
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are as the glory that at some crisis of the | the hand stretched out against his life, we see 
national history filled the temple of the Lord. |a generosity kindred to that undaunted courage 
But above, the golden calf—mate of that at Dan | which braved a mighty king, girt about by his 
—like to that which had the unwilling sanction of | people. 
Aaron, and at the sight of which, glittering on the| And now he turns to go, leaving no name 
plains of Sinai, Moses flung down and broke in behind him in Israel, bearing no trophy to 
wrath the autograph of the Almighty to his Judah. Let God’s name be glorified; let ours 
people—above it stands, bathed in sunli ight, like | _Temain in oblivion. His bravery and mag- 
one of those mysterious beasts which dwell in the | | nanimity were not more striking than the sacri- 
seventh heaven. | fice of personal honour and advantage with which 
Then from the prostrate multitude steps forth | | he turned to depart, refusing the invitation of 
a single man, like the sole survivor of a fallen | | Jeroboam and the offer of reward. “Tf thou wilt 
host, “flinging his solitary defiance in the face | | give me the half of thine house, I will not go 





of opposing armies. 


raged God. He comes to denounce the altar. “O 
altar, altar, thus saith the Lord.” His denuncia- 
tions pass over the head of the startled Jero- 
boam. Men are too low for God to strike; he 
overturns the altars of an idolatrous faith, and 
proclaims the doom of false systems, but the in- 
dividual who conceives himself the mainspring 
of all is contemptuously passed over. He heralds 
the birth of a child to the house of David—a 
reflection of the distant Christ—who should over- 
throw that idolatrous worship, and lead up the 
tribes of Israel to Jerusalem, to keep there once 
more the ancient passover. His words seem to 
waken echoes in the future. Hell is dismayed 
by the mention of an illustrious birth in that 
house which is destined to produce its Con- 
queror. Is not this “the rod of Jesse—the root 
and offspring of David?” The altar is rent, and 
the ashes poured out, as if by a premature move- 
ment in the womb of Time, of that convulsion of 
which he was foretelling. White with rage and 
fear, the king puts forth his hand from the altar, 
which has been rent beneath it, and bids his 
attendants seize on this bold herald of God. But 
his hand was alike powerless to save the altar 
on which it rested, or to injure the minister of 
God, against whom it was stretched. So withers 
the hand that is stretched out against the ser- 
vants of the Almighty, in the fulfilment of their 
duty. It is caught by God, and remains stretched 
forth, involuntarily designating the prophet to the 





It is the man of Judah, | with thee, nor eat bread nor drink water in this 
subject of a hostile monarch, prophet of an out- | place.” 


But was there not an evil omen even in 


| those very words? The king had offered him no 
| Such exaggerated reward. They have the violence 


of innate weakness. He who is unnecessarily 
vehement in his protestations of fidelity often 
turns out to be a dishonest steward. Was it 
not thus that Balaam vowed—“Though Balak 
should give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I will not go with thee?” Let us not 
make boast of such inexpugnable virtue. It is 
too soon to boast; for who can tell but we may 
some day bring shame on our profession? It 
becomes us best to work on in silence, offering 
the testimony of deeds. St. Paul would not 
boast, not because he had not whereof to boast, 
but because it was too soon to boast. Instead of 
proclaiming that we could not be tempted by the 
half of Jeroboam’s house, or Balak’s house full 
of silver and gold, let us pray with fear, and 
trembling, and self-distrust, that we be not con- 
quered by the trifling temptation of a crust of 
bread and a cruse of water. 

Moulded for great achievements, we have yet 
to see this servant of God tried by those petty 
temptations which, during hours of inaction, assail 
the nerveless spirit. In that land of idolatry he 
was not to eat or drink, or turn aside. He was 
to return by another way, that all trace of him 
might be lost, and that he might not be over- 
taken and tempted to return. God with the 
temptation showed him a way of escape: to 
return by another way. But although thus far 


multitude; until the proud Jeroboam humbles | he kept the commandment, he violated its spirit 


himself to the nameless man of Judah, and | 
begs through him for mercy from the God he 
had endeavoured to depose. 
face’ —(how the materialism of his religious 
notions comes out even in the form of his suppli- | 
cation) —“ intreat now the face of the Lord thy | 
God.” And as, when the prophecy was directed 
against the altar, not the man, we learned to 
distinguish between evil and evil-doers, so, in 
the prompt restoration of that withered hand, 
we see that God 


mercy;” and as the prophet kneels to pray for 


“in judgment remembers | 


in sitting down by the wayside and waiting for 
temptation to come up with him. Is there no 


“Intreat now the} blame in the words that he was found sitting 


under an oak ? 
Haste thee on, thou man of God, for the evening 
is closing about thee. They have marked which 


| way thou wentest, and temptation is in pursuit. 
|The multitude have passed away that watched 
_thy splendid boldness; they are left behind, and 


scattered in- sleep over the dark country. Only 
God watches thee now. The wonder of the fair, 
and wise, and brave, and royal, who looked on 
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thee to-day, no longer nerves thy spirit—they 
know no’ even thy name. A great deed has 


been done by thee; but to leave the glory of, 


it behind thee is greater. Give up the glory to 
God, and he will forge it into a crown for thee to 
wear hereafter. Thou shalt wear it in heaven; 
and the praise of fair and wise angels shall be 
better to thee than the acclaims of the idolatrous 
multitude. 

But how hard to withstand the small tempta- 
tions of life! He thinks it little blame to sit and 
muse awhile on the countless eyes that beheld 
when he rent the altar and withered the king’s 
hand, and loosed it again from the Divine grip; 
the ocean murmur of applause, the unexampled 
boldness of the deed—to con the noble words 
that he had spoken—to think of the impression 
produced upon the king and multitude by that 
splendid act of abdication, as it were, when he 
disappeared as abruptly as he had risen on the 
scene. Thus the mind feeds on the green spots 
of memory; surely so much may be permitted to 
human nature. But the while he lingered on his 
urgent flight, a petty temptation pursued and 
overtook him. It found him weary and relaxed, 
and satisfied with what he had already achieved. 
He had refused the hospitality of a king, and 
had rejected royal gifts; remembering, perhaps, 
the story of Balaam, so similar to his own 
slain among the children of Moab: and now the 
temptation is only to eat bread and drink water. 
Those small temptations which do not arouse and 
arm us to resistance, are often allowed without 
opposition to scale the battlements of a mind 
deeming itself impregnable. We think it no dis- 
honour to yield to some little temptation, our 
‘self-respect being satisfied with the sense that 
we could crush it if we chose. It seems enough 
to possess the power. There is what might almost 
be termed a liberality in not using it upon trifling 
occasions. 

The real temptation that came up with the 
man of Judah, was to re-visit for one hour the 
place where he had done so gloriously—to hear 
the murmur of his deed on the lips of living 
men—and to talk of it with a brother prophet. 
But the guise under which it appeared was only 
to eat bread and drink water; a temptation so 
slight as not to be worth overcoming—so slight, 
that equally slight must be the sin of giving way 
to it—so slight, that the glory of resisting it would 
not be worth acquiring. He who had refused the 
offer of royal hospitality might add to, rather 
than detract from, the glory of his high refusal 
by now in preference accepting the hospitality of 
a brother prophet. Such was the outward form 
of the temptation, the real allurement of whieh 
was to return to that idolatrous place. It found 
him weary, seated under an oak; his mission over, 





sunk in that depression which always succeeds 
to scenes of action and days of excitement. Hours 
had passed, and his strength was failing, as he 
sat under the oak-tree by the way. Beware of 
those weary hours when nature is exhausted; 
beware of the morrow of a victory. The con- 
queror of yesterday is often surprised in the sleep 
of to-night; and when we unclasp our armour 
the enemy steals upon us, through the shadows 
of the twilight. Take heed of hours of inaction 
and reaction, and lassitude—when the excitement 
of the battle is over, and there remains an empti- 
ness of the heart, a vibrating of the nerves, and the 
powers of resistance are weakened, and we are 
weary of well-doing. Court not the shadow of the 
oak; wait for rest till you can rest in safety. 

And now there comes an aged man, a prophet of 
Samaria. He professes that an angel has com- 
manded him to bring back the man of Judah, 
The actors in this story are two men of God. 
One shows how easily we may work the de- 
struction of a brother, and the danger of what is 
called “good nature ;” the other teaches us the 
lesson that we must work out our salvation— 
work out to the very end of life, never pausing 
while a breath remains to be breathed or one 
step of the way to be trodden. 

The man of Judah knows that “God is not a 
man that he should lie,” but he feigns to his 
conscience a belief in the ready falsehood of his 
friend. Self-deception is added to, instead of 
taking from, the guilt of disobedience. He re- 
turns to eat bread and drink water in the place 
of which God had said, “ Thou shalt eat no bread 
and drink no water;” but even as he sits at 
that board of sinful indulgence, the old prophet 
cries, trembling with the burden of the Spirit, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Forasmuch as thou hast 
disobeyed the mouth of the Lord . . . thy 
carcase shall not come unto the sepulchre of thy 
fathers.” “ And when he was gone, a lion met him 
by the way, and slew him.” “And the prophet 
took up the carcase of the man of God, and laid it 
upon the ass, and brought it back: and the old 
prophet came to the city, to mourn and to bury 
him. And he laid his carcase in his own grave; 
and they mourned over him, saying, Alas, my 
brother!” Where lately rang the murmurs of 
applause now passes this mournful cry. How 
often it escapes from the lips of the angel hosts as 
they behold some wayward saint, that has fallen a 
prey to the roaring lion! How often it seems to 
be muttered by the grave-side! It teaches us that 
we may rend polluted altars, and wither the arm 
of temporal authority, but, returning home in the 
evening, be disobedient to the word of the Lord, 
and that dismal bewailing be made for us, even by 
those who were themselves instrumental in our 
loss and ruin, “ Alas, my brother!” 
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“O’or a dying maiden’s pallid aspect 


Fell the warm reflection of the sun.” -p. 42. 
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THE HARVEST. 


*ER the emerald meadows glowed the sun- | 
light ; 
Fell with golden splendour o’er the 
= leaves ; 
.The weary reapers’ task was almost over ; 
The corn stood ready in its yellow sheaves. 





Long and purple stretched the evening shadows, 
Broken by the heaps of yellow grain ; 

Cheerly spoke the sturdy yeoman master, 
Strolling through the sun and toil-worn train. 


Full-voiced came the chorus of the song-birds, 
Pouring through a lattice open wide ; 
Mingling with the joyous cadence, murmured 
Gnat and beetles’ buzz and humming-tide. 
O’er a dying maiden’s pallid aspect 
Fell the warm reflection of the sun, 
Lighting up her angel face with glory— 
Earnest of a future almost won. 


Weary by the bedside sat her mother— 





Pale and weary, with an aching heart ; 
Well she knew all hope for her was over: 
From her loved one she must quickly part. 


“ Mother, raise me up a little higher, 
There’s so strange a sinking in my chest— 
Once more read to me my darling’s letter ; 
Let me lean my head upen your breast. 


“*Seven days longer!’ saith he—seven days 
longer, 
Mother dear, I feel it may not be. 
Mother, tell him we shall meet in heaven : 
Him on earth I never more shall see.” 


Seven days longer—o’er the em’rald meadows 
Poured a flood of glory from the sun ; 

But the fields were empty of the harvest, 
And the maiden’s earthly course was run. 


Spring flowers on her quiet grave were blooming, 
When from o’er the sea her lover came. 

Careless, he had broken faith and troth-plight ; 
With him was the wife who bore his name. 


Then the widowed mother’s anguish softened ; 
Then to God her deep thanksgiving breathed— 

“ Better far my flower was plucked untimely, 

Than round such a mildewed sheaf be 
wreathed.” T. BR. M. 








PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MANSE OF STRATHIE. 


OING already!” said Dr. Grant—the 

minister of Strathie was a doctor of 
divinity, and was duly honoured with 
| the'titlek—**going already, Mistress 
— Peggy? won't: you stay and see your 
old friends? the’ coach is: due im less than half 
an hour.” 

The friends in ‘question were Archie and Sandie, 
who were coming home at the close of their first term 
at college. 

“Tl be in time-to see’the coach come round the 
foot of the hill, where I mean to stand and wave my 
handkerchief ; but I’m wanted at home this after- 
noon,” said Peggy, holding out her hand. ‘Good-bye; 
Ill see them at the kirk to-morrow,” she added, with 
a parting smile. 

The doctor was pacing up and down the shady 
side of the garden, in the sunny afternoon, engaged 
in meditation, as was his wont on Saturday. It is 
the custom among the Scottish clergy to give up 
that day to preparation for the work of the morrow. 
The good doctor’s preparations were of no very ex- 
haustive or exhausting kind. He read his Bible, 
walked up and down his study or his garden, indulged 








in frequent recreative sallies into the outer world, 


and had no objection to interruptions of any kind. 
If they were not very intense or profound, these 
meditations of his must have been sweet and whole- 
some at the least, for he overflowed with the milk 
of human kindness on all who came near him at 
such times. 

The truth was that the reverend doctor had a very 
easy mind. He seldom underwent the labour of 
thought which wrings the brain. In a great chest in 
the study lay a whole body of divinity, in the shape 
of his own and his father’s sermons, upon which he 
had drawn for the last twenty years. The sermons 
were taken, in rotation, from one side of the chest, 
and, having been duly read, or rather recited, on Sun- 
day, they were laid, face downward, on the other side. 
When the pile was finished, it had only to be turned, 
and the process began again. Occasionally, a new 
head was added, or a fresh application made; but 
these were written on the spur of the moment, 
generally, when some exciting or solemnising event 
had taken place among his parishioners. 

The doctor’s sermons were careful and finished 
compositions, in the Blair style; and though strangers 
from the neighbouring parishes, accustomed to more 
stirring stuff, shook their heads and murmured that 
he was a “mere moralist,” “a dry stick,” “a dumb 
dog,” according to the acerbity of their tastes and 
tempers, his own people loved their doctor dearly, and 
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upheld his preaching warmly, dwelling especially on 
his great gift of dispensing with the paper—read 
sermons being obnoxious to all well-constituted kirk- 
goers. The doctor knew his sermon by heart. 

Peggy Oglivie had come to spend the Saturday 
afternoons at the manse, as regularly as the doctor 
took to his meditations. Mrs. Grant was supposed to 
be alone on these occasions; and she had assumed 
quite a motherly control over the friendless little girl. 
Peggy had been the pet of the parish schoolmaster, 
her husband’s principal crony, with whom he played 
interminable games of chess. She had been the play- 
mate of her boys, and she was a regular and attentive 
attender at the kirk. Mrs. Grant had resolved to 
patronise her, and indulge her curiosity about the 
family at the same time; but being a good woman, 
and motherly, in a measure, she ended by liking her 
as much as it was possible for her to like any one be- 
yond her own little family circle of husband and sons. 

So when the boys went up to the grammar-school, 
and Peggy had learnt all that the schoolmaster was 
thought competent to teach a girl, Mrs. Grant took 
her to task in the matter of feminine accomplish- 
ments, and, finding her utterly destitute, set to work 
to teach her fine needlework, and, at Peggy’s earnest 
petition, the flower-painting, on which she justly 
prided herself. 

Half a dozen times in the course of the afternoon 
would the doctor look in upon their labours, generally 
with some joke that had occurred to him, or with some 
almost boyish ebullition of spirits to give vent to. 
He would come behind Peggy, and put his great hand 
before her eyes while she sat at work—a trick which 
he would equally have played his lady-wife, but for 
the discouragement it had met with in their early 
days, and which had led to its discontinuance. 

And on this particular afternoon he was more 
than usually restless and erratic, and the restless- 
ness communicated itself to his wife. ‘The boys” 
were expected, and there were speculations as to 
how they would look, and how much they had grown, 
what rank they had taken, and what prizes they had 
won. Long before her usual hour, Peggy had risen 
to take her leave. She had witnessed their home- 
coming before; but then they were only schoolboys, 
now it was different: college had invested them in 
her eyes with the attributes of manhood. 

There is scarcely such a thing in Scotland as a 
domestic demonstration. The schoolboy is seldom 
welcomed back with kisses or tears; and, as far as 
outward tokens of affection were concerned, the whole 
parish might have witnessed unmoved the simple 
hand-shaking that would greet the youths on their 
return; but there were tones of voice and shades of 
expression which Peggy’s quick instinct taught her 
suffered repression in the presence of a stranger, and 
so she came out and said “good-bye” to the doctor, 
and tripped indoors again to go through the same 
ceremony with his wife, and then took her way home- 
ward, a shade more subdued, and grave than was 
her wont. 

As soon as her young companion was gone Mrs. 





Grant joined her husband in his walk. At the top of 
the garden, which sloped up from the road, they 
stood still to look after Peggy. 

“One of your lang loons (tall lads) will be fall- 
ing in love with Mistress Peggy some of these days,” 
said the doctor, as he watched the pretty figure 
disappear among the trees on the other side. 

The minister’s wife gave her spouse a reproachful 
look, which said, as plain as look could say, that he 
wronged his personal and professional dignity by 
jocularities of that kind; but the only verbal answer 
she vouchsafed was the emphatic word, “ Nonsense !” 

“She’s a bonny lass, to my thinking,” continued 
the worthy man, “and better than she’s bonny.” 

“She’s well enough, though no great beauty, as 
far as I can see,” replied his spouse. “She’s 
certainly very much improved;” and for this improve- 
men Mrs. Grant took credit to herself. “It’s a 
shame of her relations to neglect her as they do,” she 
went on; “she might have been a comfort to them 
now; but I fear Jean’s story is no the right one 
after all, and that her mother was not what she 
should have been.” 

“ Jean’s story’s plain enough,” said the minister, 
whom any approach to censoriousness nettled: “ Gil- 
bert Oglivie would never have harboured the child, 
if the mother had not been his son’s lawful wife. And 
suppose she hadn’t been, that’s no fault to Peggy. 
She has more sense in her little finger, than I ever 
saw in a woman’s whole bulk before.” 

His wife took no notice of this flattering speech, 
furthur than to observe, “She'll need it all, or 'm 
mistaken.” 

“That she will,” replied the doctor. “It’s a heavy 
house for a young thing to live in. Every one but 
herself more failing, and feckless (pithless) than 
another; even Jean’s getting stiff, except at the 
tongue.” 

“She’s a faithful creature, that Jean, as ever 
lived,” said Mrs. Grant, changing the subject. 

“That she is,” rejoined her husband. “Jean and 
I have been excellent friends ever since the time 
when she turned me away from the door, on my 
first round of visitation, because her master, poor, 
perverse sinner! had sworn that neither for soul nor 
body should doctors come near him. What a time it 
seems since then!” he sighed, “and the lads were 
but bairns.” 

“There will be changes at Delaube before long,” 
remarked Mrs. Grant. “The old man will be found 
dead in his bed some day.” 

“Poor little Peggy!” said the kind-hearted 
minister, “what’s to become of her? I wonder if 
her grandfather has made any provision for her. If 
the place is only free, and that scapegrace of a father 
keeps out of the way, she will be safe enough.” 

“But the place is not free—I’m sure of that. 
Delaube’s drowned in debt, and I know they can 
hardly make ends meet. If it hadn’t been for Jean, 
they would never have been able to hold on. Indeed, 
I would little wonder to see them turned out of it 
yet, beggars, before the old man dies.” 
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Meantime, with a graver gait and a heavier heart. 
than usual, Peggy was sauntering up the side of the 
wooded brae which the coach must shortly pass. 
She was thinking of her old companions, whom she 

, would fain have welcomed, and feeling a pain at the 
remembrance of a pain, which had risen when the 
sight of a former home-coming had suggested the 
inevitable, “You are not one of us,” which must 
always be felt by the mere on-looker on such 
occasions. 

A sort of sigh of desolateness, sueh as sometimes 
swept through her beloved wood, heaved her heart. 
She thought of the grave in Strathie churchyard, 
which she had searched out among the nameless 
dead, where her mother lay—of the father who was 
a father but in name—of the one tie which bound 
her to the living, an old man who often told her 
that he was already dead. 

The young girl’s natural healthfulness of spirit 
had to struggle hard against the morbid atmosphere 
of herhome. Her activity met only the dull lethargy 
of age and disease, her vivacity its lifelessness and 
lack of interest. The firs on the hill-side grew 
among their fellows, and taught her at times to feel 
alone. The birds in their nests would whisper that 
she had been less cared for than they; but in general 
the happy youthful spirit triumphed, and shook off 
such influences, as the firs shook off the showers from 
their glossy branches, leaving her mind unwarped in 
its growth. 

She stood leaning against a tree, a fresh wild rose 
on her cheek, an ethereal gleam in her eyes—the 
tears just then were not far from them—and a 
meditative earnestness on her broad brow, as the old 
coach came rattling up the road. There they were 
on the look out for home. She almost draws back ; 
but they have seen her. Archie has bounded up to 
his full height, and he is close on six feet, and is 
endangering the lives of the passengers by making 
the old coachman twist his neck in the same direc- 
tion in which he is waving his cap, with arms that 
project considerably beyond their covering garments. 
The soberer Sandie sits and waves his recognition, 
though it is not a whit less hearty. 

As for Peggy, she changes in a moment, attitude 
and mood at once. She is laughing and shaking her 
handkerchief gleefully; and all the way round the 
hill she will burst into little silvery rills of laughter, 
as she conjures up the figure of Archie with his wild 
head and long red wrists, standing full length on the 
coach-box. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A SCOTCH SABBATH. 


Tue Sabbath of Scotland has been very much 
‘maligned. I do not remember often to have scen it 
defended on reasonable grounds ; yet it might be so 
defended readily enough. The complete cessation of 
labour, the perfect repose which prevailed and still 
prevails in an unsophisticated Scotch town, on the 
first day of the week, might easily be proved more 





recreative than any amount of animal enjoyment, 
which is the almost universal substitute for church- 
going among the bulk of the people elsewhere. In such 
a town the streets are clear from end to end; nota 
wheel turns, not a shop-window stares: everything is 
at rest. Compare this to the Sunday dissipation to 
be seen in any quarter of a city like London,—the 
loaded omnibuses; the crowded steamers; the wearied, 
flurried women ; the dusty and thirsty and, at the end 
of the day, tipsy men; the sleepy, fretful children. 
Such cities as London have their special needs, and 
you cannot bring into them the repose of a country 
town; but days like these do not meet the require- 
ments of either soul or body, in the way of rest. 

The little ‘ toon,’ or village, of Strathie, was by no 
means so rigidly righteous, in respect of Sabbath 
observance, as some of its neighbours. It took its 
tone from its worthy minister, and he was considered 
a decided latitudinarian; but, by universal and time- 
honoured custom and consent, every soul in the 
parish, from three years old and upwards, appeared 
in church at the two diets of public worship, with 
the exception of the sick, or the disabled, and those 
engaged in such necessary offices as nursing or tend- 
ing cattle. The cooking of a Sunday’s dinner, for 
instance, would not have been held a valid plea on 
the part of an absentee. The Sunday’s dinner could 
cook itself. For those who went home for a midday 
meal, the broth was ready. A big iron pot, not 
quite full of water, was swung over the fire with a 
piece of meat in it and a few handfuls of barley, and 
amongst this, just before church time, was shred a 
quantity of vegetables—any sort that came to hand 
with the season, from winter leeks to early peas and 
carrots. There it simmered safely and quite un- 
tended till the return of the family, when it was 
dealt out into wooden basins, and dispatched with 
horn spoons. Or the kettle was kept boiling on the 
crook, or swing, for the still more expeditious and 
inexpensive dish of oatmeal brose. 

The services were conducted on this wise:—The 
congregation assembled at half-past ten or eleven in 
the morning, and after a service of two hours’ 
duration, consisting of two long prayers and a 
sermon which lasted an hour at least, enlivened by 
four verses of a psalm, half an hour’s interval was 
allowed for refreshment. Then those who had not 
been able to attend the first diet, might join the 
second; and those who thought fit might retire. 
Such of the congregation, however, as came from a 
distance, remained and took their refreshment in the 
churchyard. There they formed picturesque little 
groups, sitting down on the grass, or on the tabular 
tombstones, eating their cakes and cheese, drinking 
milk, and sometimes stronger liquid, out of bottles, 
and making ready to hold out for other two or three 
hours more. 

The village was close beneath the church, but it 
nestled unseen down in a little strath, or glen, 
formed by the banks of the river receding, and leav- 
ing a broad meadow scarcely above the level of the 
stream; and the manse, or minister’s house, was 
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close to the church, both seeming to stand alone on 
the high ground. Dr. Grant and his family always 
retired during the short interval, and were not 
expected to invite any one to accompany them, as 
such hospitality might have interfered with the 
duties of the day. 

No graver maiden than Peggy Oglivie sat through 
those long services. If her thoughts wandered, as, 
truth to tell, they often did, it was in the direction 
given them by the sacred influences of the time and 
place. Often they ceased to wander, and dwelt in a 
quiet—which was a state of consciousness rather than 
of active thought—a consciousness that drank in the 
subdued light as it streamed through the ivied 
window, and the rustle of the breeze among the trees 
without, that came in at the open door, and the 
sound of the voice above her head, and mingled them 
all in a meditative dream. If a familiar text was 
given out, Peggy, who knew what would follow 
almost as well as did the doctor himself, thought it no 
sin to give up her mind to such a mood, and let the 
voice stream over her as the clouds stream over the 
growing grain, dropping now and then a refreshing 
shower as they pass. 

On the Sunday after the return of his sons, the 
doctor had chosen a favourite sermon, on David called 
from keeping the sheep to be King of Israel,—a 
sermon that came oftener than its turn—and was 
an exhortation to the young to prepare with all 
diligence for the unknown duties of life. Pegg 
knew it by heart. It came out when any of the 
peasant proprietors of the parish sent up a son to 
college; it came out again, with an application to 
the case in hand, when the youth came back with the 
prize for which he had laboured—the little purse 
which would enable him to complete his course. 

There in their father’s pew sat Archie and Sandie, 
to whom the present application was to be made. 
Peggy’s mind followed the train of thought, stirred 
into unusual activity by the presence of her old 
playfellows fresh from college. What eminence 
might they not win! what pitch of greatness might 
they not reach!—and by greatness, Peggy did not 
mean worldly grandeur, but learning and goodness: 
and, somehow, she would be left behind. Thus her 
dream ran. The doctor was speaking of such, in a 
voice more sad and solemn than was his wont. Then, 
somehow, she grasped a greater thought than the 
good man had uttered, that every one could not be 
blessed as givers, could not exercise the large bene- 
ficences, but must bless the givers themselves as 
humble receivers of their gifts, and the thought bent 
her head lower and made her eyes burn with a 
steadier light. She would be content to be left 
behind for services of love to such. 

Very good she looked, half-child and half-woman, 
with her fresh face shaded by the huge bonnet of the 
day, her brown curls clustering round her neck and 
brow in the then fashiozable crop. The bonnet had 
been purchased in Bleaktown by Mrs. Grant herself, 
who had caused it to be adorned with a top-knot of 


green ribbons, striped with white, in imitation of the 





grass popularly called “ gardener’s garters.” To the 
praise of that lady be it said, the distinguished appear- 
ance of Mistress Peggy was due to her exertions more 
than to that young lady’s own. It was she who had 
caused the white frock and pelerine to be submitted 
to abler hands than Jean’s, besides procuring the 
crowning glory of that bonnet. It considerably hid, 
indeed, the attractions of the wearer, consisting as it 
did of an enormous circular plate of straw tied over 
the head and under the chin, and of course, projecting 
before and behind. It was “big enough,” Jean de- 
clared, “ to keep the moonlight frae a toon.” Never- 
theless it was a distinction to wear a bonnet, for’ the 
congregation could boast of but few. There was Mrs. 
Grant herself, bolt upright at the head of her pew, 
with a tower of tuscan on her head, adorned with 
immense bows of yellow and white; and some half 
dozen wives of the shopkeepers, or “‘ merchants,” as 
they are styled to this day, crowned with structures 
no less large and magnificent. 

But the “ wives,” as distinguished from the 
“ladies,” had their white mutches (caps), trimmed 
with a plain band of white or black ribbon, the hoods 
of their grey or scarlet cloaks, or the corners of their 
plaids, serving for defence against rain and wind; 
and the lassies had their simple snoods tied round 
their glossy hair. 

The faces of the congregation were gravely atten- 
tive. It was not to be guessed from them that the 
discourse was not new, as well as good and true; 
indeed, the bulk of them would have agreed with the 
doctor, that they had no right to find fault with the 
preaching, until they could practise all that was 
preached—a heresy which came of living in a Lao- 
dicea like Strathie! It was said that on one occasion 
a refractory farmer had told the doctor that a certain 
sermon, directed plainly against the besetting sin 
of the parish, was just “like cauld kale het agaiz.” 
“Well, well, as you’re no out o’ the need o’t yet, Pl 
no let it hae time to cool,” said the minister, and 
preached it accordingly on the Sunday following. 

Archie and Sandie sat hanging their heads rather 
ruefully, and finding some difficulty in disposing of 
their long legs in the narrew pew. They were well- 
looking lads enough, a little ungainly and rough 
wita the signs of coming manhood. Honest, affec- 
tionate fellows they seemed, and indeed were; but 
constitutionally lazy, like their father before them. 
They had done simply nothing in their first term. 
They had taken their pleasures together, and none of 
their pleasures had been tainted with vice; but they 
had learned little and gained nothing. Their father 
was making the suitable application, which he had 
already rehearsed for their benefit, and it must be 
confessed they looked a little sheepish under it. 

All the time of the service they had been casting 
stray glances at Peggy, indicative of their ancient 
understanding; and yet when the half-hour of re- 
lease arrived, there was a certain shyness about their 
meeting. 

After the first greeting, the three sat down upon 
a table-like tombstone, Peggy in the middle, and one 
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of the lads on each side, their long legs tucked 
under the tomb, and their long backs curved in an 
attitude of eager attention they had not manifested 
during the sermon. 

“We're in the black books this time,” were the 
first words spoken by Archie. 

“What, both of you?” said Peggy, with a look of 
concern. 

Archie nodded, and both faces lengthened con- 
siderably, as they read the disappointment in hers. 

“Oh, Archie!” was all that Peggy had time to say, 
the doctor and Mrs. Grant coming up. 

“We'll make up for it yet,” said he, bravely. 

“That’s always your way, Archie,” said his 
brother; “and you may, but I never shall make up 
for lost time. I’m right sorry,” added the honest 
fellow, with tears in his eyes. 

Both mother and father heard the last of the brief 


to walk to the village and back before the second 
sermon. 

When that too was over, and the congregation was 
dispersing for the day, Peggy would have parted from 
her friends with a distant nod and smile; but they 
had made up their minds beforehand, and Archie, who 
was general spokesman, managed to whisper to his 
mother, before they were out of the kirk, “ We’re 
going to walk part of the way with Peggy.” 

Mrs. Grant had uttered her stiff “very well” 
before she knew what she was about, for it had taken 
her by surprise, that change from the “may we” of 
boyhood to the “we are” of manhood. A moment 
after, she felt it, and did not like it; but they were 
gone after the girl. 

The doctor came up as she stood in the porch, 
“There they are, dangling after that lassie, as I 
thought they would,” said the maladroit man, driv- 





colloquy, and were touched by it. Jean had gone back 
to Delaube to wait on master and man; and Peggy | 
declined to come into the manse, saying she wanted | 


| ing the little splinter into the quick; “but I’m think. 
ing her preaching will have more effect than mine.’ 
(To be continued.) 








GRANNY’S SPECTACLES, AND WHAT SHE SAW THROUGH THEM.—II. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM,” 


MAUDE THE MAGPIE. 

<j ENEATH the shadow of a weeping ash- 
| tree, one soft summer’s afternoon, sat an 
yi old lady, with a child on the ground at 
y4 | her feet, looking with earnest blue eyes, 

= full of eagerness, and parted lips, pre- 
paring to listen with breathless interest to a tale 
that was about to be told her, which she had been 
long promised to hear; a tale that had, to the 
childish mind, that intense delight of being true, 
and about people whom the little girl knew. 
* Edith Everley was about to hear from grand- 
mamma what she saw through her glasses when 
Aunt Maude was a little girl: ready to sympathise 
deeply with the aggravation “dear auntie” must have 
felt, as her little, cherished failings were constantly 
magnified by those wretched spectacles into a great 
sin. 

“Now, begin granny, I’m quite ready,” said the 
little girl, settling herself on the stool. 

“Well, then, Edie,” said grandmamma, “ Aunt 
Maude was once a little girl——” 

“T suppose so, granny,” interrupted Edith, | 
laughing. 

« And a very nice little girl, too,” continued Mrs. 
Everley, “and a great favourite with every one.” 

“She’s a darling, now,” said Edith, “so funny, 
oh! she does make me laugh.” 

“Yes, I believe she is still a favourite with every- 
one; but had I not put on my mental glasses, Edith, 
she would not have been, I am sure.” 

« What did she do, grandmamma ?” 

« Well, she talked too much, Edith.” 

“ But that is not wicked, is it?” , 

“No, my dear, not wicked—the simple fact of 
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talking; but troublesome when carried to an excess, 
and leading, like most little faults, to serious sins. 
Persons who are fond of talking, generally give 
themselves little time to think; and by speaking 
‘unadvisedly with their lips,’ they run into the sad 
danger of making mischief. And poor Aunt Maude, 
one day, found the danger of her love of talking, 
and wished she had believed me, and sooner broken 
herself of the foolish habit. I had seen the fault 
growing bigger and bigger, and continually warned 
her. She had been called many a mocking name by 
her brothers and sisters, till the one of ‘ Magpie’ 
became her common appellation. But she was merry 
and good-tempered, and only laughed and thought, 
as she often said—‘ Mamma makes such a fuss about 
little things; it’s just as Philip says, she puts spec- 
tacles on to look at our faults, and she does, ’m 
sure.’ And so she went on, making no effort to 
restrain the unruly member. 

“One day the elder children were all invited to 
a little party, at the house of an old gentleman, who 
was a great favourite with all little folks. He wasa 
| bachelor of great wealth, which he spent chiefly on 
| others, little or nothing on himself, for his tastes 
were simple and inexpensive, and he indulged him- 


| self in no luxuries at all. He kept a horse to ride for 


himself, and a carriage for his friends. This car- 
riage was always sent to fetch the children whom he 
invited to his parties, which he gave regularly twice 
a year—one in the winter, one in the summer. He 
was called ‘Uncle Roger,’ by every one, and to be 
with him was considered a greater treat than any- 
thing else on earth. He knew the birthdays of all 
his little friends, and so soon as the morning came, 
came a parcel, with some funny inscription on it, 
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purporting to come, sometimes from ‘ Humguffin,’ 
sometimes from ‘Ugly Mug,’ and now and then 
from the Welsh giant, ‘Blunderbore.’ He really 
was a Welshman, and might almost be termed a 
giant, for he was a large, tall man, and remarkably 
strong. You may suppose, therefore, with what 
delight the children looked forward to his party. 
Before they started, I warned Maude of her pre- 
vailing fault, and begged her to control her tongue, 
and not be tempted to talk of what did not con- 
cern her. I again repeated the injunction I 
had so often given her, and which was a rule 
for all little people to follow, never to speak unless 
spoken to; but still, with an anxious heart, I dis- 
missed her, for I could see I had made but little 
impression, and my glasses, Edith, revealed to me 
a mischievous, chattering person, dreaded by all, 
through that endless talking, which had become 
uncontrollable from habit. 

“Well, they all went off in high spirits, and I 
thought much of them in their absence, hoping they 
would all behave as I should wish them; for it is a 
grievous thing, Edith, for children who are carefully 
brought up to conduct themselves in a way which 
does little credit to the mother who prays for them 
and loves them, and who deserves the reward of all 
her care, the only reward she covets, that her 
children should grow up in favour with God and 
man. 

«They came home at the hour I sent for them, for 
on that subject I was very particular, and bright and 
happy they seemed, all talking at once, until I could 
not understand one bit of the news they so eagerly 
wished to impart. I asked no questions as to their 
individual behaviour, but hoped they had all been 
good; and they said, ‘Yes, very, at least, Uncle Roger 
said so.’ They all had presents. Uncle Roger had 
told them they were to play at being robbers; each 
child, in turn, was to pick his pockets, and see what he 
could find. Every child was to have one thing, ‘and, 
oh! it was fun, mamma!’ said Maude. ‘ He had hid 
them in such wonderful places—in his coat-sleeves, 
in his neckerchief, and Philip’s beautiful pen was 
behind his ear. The last little girl couldn’t find 
anything for a long time; and, at last, where do 
you think her parcel was?’ Where do you think, 
Edith?” said grandmamma, smiling at the little 
eager face turned up to hers. 

“TI don’t know, granny, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I could not guess either, Edith, and so 
they told me—in his boot! for, in those days, they 
wore long boots that reached up the leg, and in one 
he had stuffed the parcel!” 

“He must have been a funny man, granny. I 
should have liked to have seen him—is he dead?” 
asked Edith. 

“Oh, yes, he has been dead many years; but we 
shall never forget him, any of us. But I must get 
on with my story, or tea will be ready before we have 
done. After they had told me all they could think 
of, I asked if any grown people were there, and I 
fancied I noticed an odd look in Maude’s face, when 





Philip said, ‘ Miss Russell and her niece ;’ but I only 
thought of it afterwards, when the events which fol- 
lowed recalled to me the expression I had noticed. 
A day or two passed on; and, one morning, after our 
customary reading of the daily lessons, Maude asked 
if she might speak to me by myself. I smilingly 
consented, only supposing it was some little childish 
secret she was going to impart; but I was greatly 
surprised, the moment we were alone, by her bursting 
into tears, and exclaiming, ‘Oh, mamma, mamma! 
my unhappy tongue!’ 

«* What is the matter?’ I eagerly asked. 

“«Tve been so unhappy ever since I was at Uncle 
Roger’s, and I’ve wanted so to tell you, but I did not 
like; but I must—I must, for I can’t be happy!’ and 
then the poor child, through her sobs and tears, told 
me that, during supper, Miss Russell had asked 
Mr. Roger if he knew anything of a Mr. Prescott, 
a new resident in the place, and that he had said 
‘No;’ and then Maude said, without thinking, her 
papa knew him, and thought he was no good; he 
had heard something of him in the City he did 
not like at all. ‘And, oh, mamma!’ she continued, 
‘the moment I said it, I knew it was wrong, 
and remembered how often you had bid us never 
repeat what you and papa said; and I fear it’s 
done some harm, for Miss Russell looked at her 
niece so oddly, and poor Margaret got so red, and 
I think, ~ erhaps, she was fond of him; and I am so 
miserabic !’ and again her tears burst forth. 

“IT could offer her no consolation, for I was sadly 
annoyed. We were, generally, most cautious of 
speaking ill of any one, especially before the children 
or servants; but I well remembered your grandfather 
saying to me that he hoped the Mr. Prescott, our 
neighbour, was not»the man he heard of in the City, 
as he had not got a good character there. 

“ Maude was a-singularly intelligent and observant 
child, and always-noticed and2emembered any con- 
versation that went on before her. She had heard it 
mentioned, too, that Margaret Russell had known 
Mr. Prescott before, and that they were likely to be 
married; but, as usual, giving herself no time to 
think before she spoke, she had uttered what she had 
no business to repeat, and what she now felt might 
cause great unhappiness to a girl who was a great 
favourite of hers. 

“ Margaret Russell was very pretty, and very kind 
to children, although given to be a little silly and 
romantic, and I knew that the aunt with whom she 
lived—for she, poor girl, was an orphan—was most 
anxious to prevent her engaging herself too young, 
or forming an attachment injudiciously. Whilst I 
was talking to Maude, showing her how unwise she 
had been not sooner to have taken my advice, the 
servant announced ‘Miss Russell!’ and you can 
fancy your poor Aunt Maude’s state of mind whilst 
I was gone to her! She was a very proud old maiden 
lady, with a cold, precise manner, and, as soon as I 
was seated, she said— 

«*T have come, Mrs. Everley, on a most important 
business. The fact is, I have been over-persuaded 
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to consent to an engagement, subject to certain 
conditions, between my niece Margaret and Mr. 
Prescott; but, on Wednesday, at Mr. Roger’s 
juvenile party, a remark was made by your eldest 
daughter, which has unsettled all my arrangements ; 
and I have forbidden further communication between 
the young people, until such time as I can discover 
the truth or falsity of the statement.’ 

«* Dear Miss Russell,’ I began, ‘on the testimony 
of a mere child—— 

««« My dear madam,’ interrupted Miss Russell, ‘she 
quoted her papa, and as I have never quite approved 
of Mr. Prescott, I am inclined to believe anything to 
his discredit. I should feel greatly obliged to Mr. 
Everley if he can substantiate anything against 
Mr. Prescott.’ 

«*T am sure, Miss Russell, he cannot, nor would 
he interfere in the matter; he spoke inadvertently, 
and Maude was a very naughty girl for repeating 
what she heard. She is to be punished for it, but 
the consciousness of the mischief she has caused rwill 
be the severest she can have.’ I would say no more, 






































and Miss Russell left me, saying she should certainly 
act on what she had heard Maude say, and at once 
take her niece abroad, away from all intercourse 
with Mr. Prescott. Of course, that same evening, Mr. 
Prescott himself came, desiring to see your father; 
and the trouble that this foolish little long tongue 
of Maude’s gave was excessive; and, although Mr. 
Prescott proved beyond a doubt he was not the 
person your grandfather had heard evil spoken of, 
the obstinate old lady refused to hear anything, but 
carried off the unfortunate Margaret, who wrote a 
wild, distracted letter to Maude, accusing her of 
having made her miserable for life!” 

“Oh, grandmamma, and did they never marry? 
asked Edith. 

“T never heard that they did. We left the place 
soon after; but Maude never forgot those few days 
of sincere distress she had passed. Of course, the 
habit of chattering was difficult to overcome, but the 
name of ‘ Margaret’ acted as a talisman, whenever 
we wished to remind her that, ‘A still tongue makes 





@ wise head.’” 














